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‘¢ And all the guests that were with Adoni- 
jah were afraid, and rose up, and went every 
man his way.” 


L ignniseeriad and instability are cha- 
racteristics deeply engraven upon 
every thing which is of earthly origin. 
“¢ One generation passeth away and 
another cometh”—we can affirm no- 
thing with certainty, save that all 
things are uncertain. “ I have seen,” 
saith the preacher, “ all the works 
that are done under the sun; and, 
behold, all is vanity, and vexation of 
spirit.” All things change—all hasten 
to their dissolution; and each is suc- 
cessively lost in that vast, shoreless, 
bottomless abyss from whose dark 
waters there is no return. Such is 
the lesson which every day’s experi- 
ence inculcates, and such the conclu- 
sions which, by the incidents of every 
hour, are plainly and irresistibly dic- 
tated. but if there be any one re- 
flection which is more eminently cal- 
culated than every other to inspire us 
with a proper disregard for the things 
and for the people of the world, to 
teach us the worthlessness of its dis- 
tinctions and the transitory nature of 
all its possessions, it is that which 
may be drawn from an observation 
of the precariousness and deception 


which are blended with those objects, 
to which men are accustomed to look 
as the summit of their highest hopes, 
and the goal of their most extended 
ambition. For surely if objects which 
have ever commanded the attention 
and elicited the exertions of mankind 
be found insufficient and unavailing— 
if the sceptre prove at best a burthen 
to the hand which bears it, and the 
diadem but a galling restraint on the 
head which it encircles—if these, 
which have been so ardently desired, 
and bought so dearly be found want- 
ing, the inference cannot but be un- 
favourable as it respects those inferior 
objects, which sink in the scale of 
their intrinsic value, in a ratio much 
greater than that of the exertion which 
they require in their attainment. 

But unfavourable as may be the 
inference, and mournful as is the re- 
flection, both are certainly correct. 
Far from affording any exemption 
from the cares and sorrows of mor- 
tality, the glittering heights of power 
expose man to ten thousand ills un- 
known before; and while they raise 
him above the level of the world, 
place him also far beyond the reach 
of benevolence, and cunsolation, and 
sympathy. 

‘¢ These mighty cliffs that rear on high 
Their naked brows to middle sky, 
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GU LAY PREACHER. 


Indifferent to the sun or snow, 

Where nought can fade, and nought can blow, 
May they not mark a monarch’s fate,— 
Raised high ’mid storms of strife and state, 
Beyond life’s mie: ier pleasures placed 

His soul a rock, his heart a waste ? 

O’er hope and love and fear aloft 

iligh rears his crowned head.” — 


Exposing man to toils and vexa- 
tions the most incessant and heart- 
rending, the pursuits of ambition al- 
most inevitably deprive him of that 
balra, most lenient toa broken spirit— 
the converse and consolations ef sin- 
cere and affectionate friendship. 
Thus, with a malignity widely dis- 
tant from the bounteous harmony of 
nature, they infuse peison into the 
cup of his existence, while they af- 
ford no charm to sooth, no antidote 
to stay its baneful ravages. 

In the narrative of that interesting 
transaction of which the words of 
our text contain the catastrophe, the 
miseries to which the ungoverned 
thirst for power subjects its possessor; 
the base deception and painful de- 
sertion to which it exposes him; 
and the heartless and deliberate vil- 
lany of that parasitical and pre- 
tended devotion, which battens on 
the richness of the flower, and casts 
it, faded, like a worthless weed, 
away, are delineated with a master’s 
hand. 

‘t was towards the close of the long 
eventful reign of David, when 

uc good king had become old and 
stricken in years, that his son Ado- 
nijeh, a son too in whom his father 
had celichted, exalted himself in Is- 
rael, saytag, “I will be king.” Skill- 
ed in. the itrigues and policy of the 
court, and aware that it was neces- 
sary to support his pretensions by 
something more substantial than 
words, he had prepared chariots and 
horsemen, with men to run before him, 
and unresisted by the palsied hand 
of his aged father and sovereign, 
had well nigh seated himself peace- 
ably on the throne. But an unex- 
pected obstacle presented itself. The 
friends of Solomon, and of his mo- 


a 


ther Bath-sheba, unto whom David 
had sworn that her son should reign 
after him, had informed her of the 
transaction, and urged by their ad- 
vice and earnest solicitation, she pre- 

sented herself before the king, re- 
minded him of the solemn oath which 
he had taken, and had scarcely re- 
quested its performance, ere the good 
old man confirms his promise, and 
assures her of its fulfilment—even 
“this day.” Elated with his suc- 
cess, and enjoying already, in anti- 
cipation, the good things of the king- 
dom, Adonijah had slain oxen and 
fat cattle; and sheep in abundance, 
and called in his followers and the 
captains. of his host, who were eating 
and drinking before him, and shout- 
ing, “ God save king Adonijah,” 
when they heard at a distance the 
pipe and the trumpet which were 
sounded at the anointing of Solomon. 
The messenger who interpreted this 
unexpected rejoicing, had scarcely 
announced his ill tidings, and declar- 
ed that “ Solomon sitteth on the 
throne of the kingdom,” when the 
mirth and music of the banquet be- 
came hushed, and the mutineers who, 
but a moment before, had been riot- 
ing in all the luxury and licentious- 
ness of rebellion, became in a twink- 
ling the zealous enemies of revolt, 
and the leal and loving subjects. of 
his rightful majesty, king Solomon. 
Composed, and silent, and without 
a syllable of acknowledgment or 
apology to the traitor who had dared 
to rear the standard of disaffection in 
the loyal city of Jerusalem, “ all 
the guests that were with Adonijah, 
rose up, and went every man his 
way.” 

So long as the enterprizing and 
successful Adonijah could spread be 
fore his followers the sumptuous ban- 
quet, and whilst, at his expense, the 
wine, and the pipe, and the tabret 
were in their feasts, his word was 
supreme—his authority undoubted— 
not an inquiry was started as to his 
right to the crown and the kingdom, 
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and “ God save king Adonijah,” was 
shouted till the welkin rang. But 
fet a single cloud of misfortune float 
across the bright disk of his prospe- 
rity—let the claims of a more power- 
ful competitor be sounded on the 
breeze; and the good king Adoni- 
jah is a traitor—his kingdom usurped 
—his authorify unwarranted and il- 
legal—and he left unceremoniously 
alone to enjoy the remnants of a feast 
which, but a, moment before, had 
been surrounded by cringing and ap- 
plauding guests. 

How unlike does this conduct ap- 
pear to that noble and generous reso- 


{ution which inspired the bosom of 


{ttai the Gittite, when, in a moment 
of still greater danger, he answered 
the king, (David,) and said, “ as 
the Lord liveth, and as my lord the 
king liveth, surely in what place my 
jord the king shall be, whether in 
death or life, even there also will thy 


servant be”’—how little did the con-. 


duct of the guests of Adonijah re- 
semble the noble constancy of this 
brave and generous man; and yet, 
how exactly does it correspond with 
that which, on similar occasions, so 
often and invariably occurs. 

It is the fashion of the world— 
Let those on whom the splendid gifts 
of wealth and power have been la- 
vished, content themselves with these; 
let them not expect to find the heart 
of friendship beneath the purple, or 
within the palace. These are plea- 
sures which Providence has reserved 


for his poor. These—the hand of 
faithful friendship, and the heart of 


never failing love, are blessings with 
which he has filled up and crowned 
their, else, too bitter cup. 

Let the successful statesman, the 
powerful ruler, the triumphant war- 
rior learn hence a lesson. While 
the sumptuous banquet smokes upon 
ihe board, and the red wine mantles 
in the cup, and the feast goes merrily 
round, let him not mistake the shout- 
ings’ of the mob—-no matter how 


royally or raggedly attired—for the 
voice of sincerity or devotion. While 
they exclaim, “ God save king Ado- 
nijah ,” let him beware—there’s trea- 
son in the sound—for if the distant 


banner of some adversary more- 


powerful than himself be seen float- 
ing on the air—if the sound of the 
pipe and the trumpet be heard from 
the legions of some well appointed 
foe, his half-spent feast will soon be 
deserted, and his treacherous parti- 
sans will seek, by similar protesta- 
tions of fidelity, that favour and pro- 
tection which his shattered fortunes 
can no longer afford them. 

Let the maiden, blooming in the 
hey-day of her youth, and relying 
on the supremacy of her charms or 
her fortune, take warning, lest, when 
some more attractive rival shall have 
appeared—or at least, when age and 
misfortune shall have withered the 
rose from her cheek, and dimmed 
the brightness of her gold—the boast- 
ed talisman which has collected 
her host of admirers, be unable to 
retain them. Let her diligently sur- 
vey the crowds who banquet on her 


smiles, and live upon the lustre of 


her eye, and if, perchance, she spy 
among them the generous counte- 
nance and unassuming mien of some 
faithful and devoted Ittai, to him, 
though “ a stranger and an exile,” let 
her intrust her fortunes and herself; 
assured, that whether with bare and 
bleeding feet she climb in tears the 
steep ascent of Olivet, or repose in 
safety by the vineyards and water- 
brooks of the * well beloved” He- 
bron—in whatsoever place she be, 
whether in /ife or in death, there will 
he be also. 

Let all receive instruction from the 
story of Adonijah. Let them learn 
that though wealth and power may 
swell a splendid train, they can never 
purchase one true and lasting friend ; 
and if, against the dark hour of sick- 
ness and adversity, when fortune 
frowns upon them, and the world de- 
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OS PRIDE. 


serts them, they would secure to 
themselves that powerful and abiding 
friendship which is indeed the “ me- 
dicine of life,” let them remember 
that neither riches nor honours can 
procure it, and that “ there is no 
receipt for begetting affection in 
others so infallible as a warm and 
susceptible heart.” 


—~<>—- 
For the Villager. 


ON PRIDE. 


Nimirum insanks paucis videatur, eo quod 
Maxima pars hominum morbo jactatur eodem. 


Hor. 2. Sar. iii. 120. 


Few think these mad, for mostlike these, 
Are sick and troubled with the same disease. 
CREECH. 


~. 





Ir we would attentively consider 
the misery and disappointments to 
which mankind are subject, we might 
reasonably conclude that pride could 
never enter and swell the human 
breast. But a very superficial know- 
ledge of the world will convince us, 
that the idea is chimerical; for this 
preposterous passion, in a greater or 
less degree, influences every indivi- 
dual. It discloses itself in the tender 
years of infancy, nor is its power 
extinguished by the winter of old 
age. It always has respect to se/f, 
and arises from a real or imaginary 
conviction of superior excellence. 
He who believes himselfdistinguished, 
will exact the homage due to real 
merit; and they, who are unable to 
discover the justness of his preten- 
sions, will either withhold their re- 
verence, or treat him with contempt., 
Thus pride subjects a man to morti- 
fication and insult, places in his way 
innumerable difficulties, and procures 
for him the hatred of all. 

One of the greatest incitements to 
pride is nobility of birth. Persons 
descended from illustrious ancestors, 
from parents eminent for mental great- 
ness or virtuous conduct, think them- 
selves entitled to the veneration of 
mankind. » Either supposing wisdom 
or abilities hereditary, or not suffi- 


ciently considering that none deserve 
the appellation of noble but those 
whose minds are improved, and who 
prefer the more rational virtues of the 
soul, to sordid endowments, they as- 
sume the praise of that to which they 
never contributed ; and esteem them- 
selves absolved from the necessity of 
making personal endéavours to ac- 
quire excellence. Men, it is true, 
have ever regarded with reverence 
the descendants of illustrious person- 
ages; but this has proceeded from 
the presumption that they had inhe- 
rited their abilities and virtues, and 
that their warmest efforts would be 
made to perpetuate their fame. He 
who, founding his claim to distinc- 
tion on his father’s worth, slumbers 
away his hours in inactivity or insipid 
pleasures, deserves the contempt of alk 
the virtuous ; and the more, because 
with superior advantages and flatter- 
ing excitements, he has neglected to 
obtain the esteem of those, whose 
approbation alone is entitled to re- 
gard. 

Riches is another source of pride. 
He who is possessed of the goods of 
fortune, has it in his power to dis- 
pense happiness to many; he can 
exhilarate with plenty the abodes of 
poverty, and cause joy and gladness 
to enter the habitation of the widow. 
But the possession of wealth by no 
means implies splendid talents or un- 
sullied virtue. Riches may be ac- 
quired by laborious exertions, or re- 
ceived gratuitously from another. 
The most illiberal frequently become 
the most wealthy; while those who 
despise the dishonourable arts of traffic 
are too often disappointed in their 
expectations. Riches, therefore, can 
only confer honour or infamy accord- 
ing as the use, to which they are ap- 
plied, is good or bad. 

The sons of fortune, however, lie 
under many temptations to pride, 
from which others are exempt. ‘They 
are surrounded on every side by flat- 
terers who neglect no arts nor assi- 
duities to obtain their favour and be 





PRIDE. 


admitted to a participation of their 
joys. The pride and vanity of man, 
by nature sufficiently strong, become, 

when encouraged by the interested 
and mercenary, ingrafted principles ; 
taking root in the heart, and br anch- 
ing out in the actions: and though 
by disappointments and mortifications 
the boughs may be lopped off, yet 
the root still contains a living prin- 
ciple, which “ grows with its growth, 
and strengthens with its strength.” 
Thus inspired with an overbearing 
spirit, he tramples upon the poor 
and unprotected, and aims at a throne 
never intended for mortals. Heed- 
lessly following its dictates, he runs 
into dangers which he ought to have 
seen and avoided. These hurry him 
on still further, till at length he falls 
into that pit which his own folly and 
neglect had prepared; then, after 
the fatal step is taken, his eyes are 
open only to behold the completion 
of his ruin and disgrace. 

Of all the species of pride, that 
which arises from mental superiority 
is most reasonable. It is a possession 
which neither wealth nor power can 
obtain—which alone is secure from 
the destruction of violence, and the 
ravages of time. But how frequently 
is it observed in those, who are cele- 
brated in the literary world, that 
they contract a haughtiness of dis- 
position, which, in their intercourse 
with mankind, is the cause of num- 
berless disappointments and vexa- 
tions. ‘They expect that their posi- 
tions will not be questioned, their 
reasonings controverted, nor their 
conclusions doubted. Yet, notwith- 
standing the high opinion they en- 
tertain of themselves, (and who will 
doubt that they are correct?) in bu- 
siness, they are circumvented by the 
illiterate, and in company they are 
eclipsed by the buffoon. With the 
true spirit of book-taught philoso- 
phers, instead of blaming their pride, 
and accommodating themselves to the 
practice of the world, they declare 
war against the depravity of the times, 
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and as far as their interest will per- 
mit, withdraw from society, disgusted 
with its folly, and ashamed of its ig- 
norance. 

If we carefully examine into the 
nature and effects of pride, we will 
find sufficient reason to check it in 
its first ebullitions. As our affection 
is drawn to any object, which ap- 
pears in an amiable light, so our 
aversion is excited by what has a real 
evil in itself, or wears an unpleasant 
appearance. Pride has nothing in 
its nature that can render its possessor 
happy, or promote the happiness of 
others. It is the parent of discon- 
tent, anger, and revenge; it is fol- 
lowed by a train of the most detest- 
able passions, and is the common 
enemy of mankind. The effects of 
pride may be perceived by a super- 
ficial observer of human life. It 
raises a man in his own esteem, while 
it lessens his character in the opinion 
of every other person. It represents 
the possessor of it so much superior 
to the rest of the world, either in 
wealth, abilities, or virtue, that to 
himself he seems “ more excellent 
than his fellows,” and deserving a 
station above them. It is not to be 
wondered at, that a proud man thinks 
he should stoop to none; but all to 
him. We expect attention and de- 
ference paid us in proportion to the 
Opinion we entertain of ourselves; 
and by being high in self-esteem, we 
view our own conduct and that of 
another, with a different eye. A 
single neglect of ceremony, is con- 
strued into silent disrespect. We 
immediately conceive an aversion to 
the delinquent, and endeavour to be 
persuaded that he is unworthy our 
notice. Or it may be that our re- 
sentment is excited to a higher pitch, 
and he seem to deserve punishment. 
Accordingly we aim at retaliation on 
the first opportunity that offers. Thus 
pride renders a man presumptuous, 
haughty, overbearing; renders him 


unconcerned whether his behaviour 
be pleasing or not, and consequently 
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lessens the number of his. friends. 
Viewed in most lights, pride is one 
of the most unreasonable vices which 
the human heart is capable of che- 
rishing. What is more amiable than 
humility, 1 in those who by nature are 
ignorant of that good which is neces- 
sary for their well-being ?- What more 
detestable than pride, in those who 
are every moment subject to disease 
and death ? 

Let it then be remembered, that 
pride will never brighten human na- 
ture; that while we possess it, we 
quit our appointed sphere, and rush 
into an element contrary to our very 
nature. ‘Though fortune may for a 
season smile upon our vanity, and 
success May crown our views, yet, 
in the end, we will find our doom 
irrevocably fixed, and meet the fate 
we. justly merit. Humility is the 
principle intended for us; it is an 
heaveniy principle. It sheds a lus- 
tre on human nature, renders it ac- 
ceptable to the Creator, and crowns 
it at last with a wreath of never- 
fading joy. 

But although pride deserves to be 
reprobated, yet there is a species of 
it, (if indeed it may be so called) 
which is highly laudable, and which 
every person should awaken in his 
own bosom. ‘That pride which arises 
from a knowledge of our high de- 
scent, and the reasonable hopes of a 
future glorious inheritance. Such a 
pride, instead of fe atering the hateful 
passions of the soul, will become the 
prime cherisher of the lovely affec- 
tions.. Instead of making us fretful 
and discontented, it will cause the 
ruffled temper to subside, and create a 
tranquillity which ac iversity the most 
unvaried will never be able to amni- 
hilate. M. 
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LANGU AGE OF BEES. 


“ Braurrs” (it is the remark of 
Mr. Knight) “ have language ta ex- 


GUAGE OF BEES. 


press sentiments of love, of fear, of 
anger ; but they seem unable to trans- 
mit any impression they have receiv- 
ed from external objects. But the 
language of bees is more extensive ; 
if not a language of ideas, it is some- 
thing very similar.” You have 
seen before that the organ of the lan- 
guage of ants is their antenne. Hu- 
ber has proved satisfactorily, that 
these parts have the same use with 
the bees. He wished to ascertain 
whether, when they had lost a queen 
(intelligence which traverses a whole 
hive in about an hour) they discover- 
ed the sad event by their smell, their 
touch, or any unknown cause. He 
first divided a hive by a grate, which 
kept the two portions about three or 
four lines apart; so that they could 
not come at each other, though scent 
would pass. In that part in which 
there was no queen, the bees were 
soon in great agitation; and as they 
did not discover her where she was 
confined, in a short time they began 
to construct royal cells, which quiet- 
ed them. He next separated them 
by a partition through which they 
could pass their antennz, but not 
their heads. In this case the bees 
all remained tranquil, neither inter- 
mitting the care of the brood, nor 
abandoning their other employments; 
nor did they begin any royal cell. 

‘The means they used to assure them- 
selves that their queen was in their 
vicinity and to communicate with 
her, was to pass their antennze through 
the openings of the grate. An infi- 
nite number of these organs might be 
seen at once, as it were inquiring, in 
all directions ; and the queen was 
observed answering these anxious in- 
quiries of her subjects in the most 
marked manner ; for she was always 
fastened by her feet to the grate, 
crossing her antennze with those oi 
the inquirers. Various other expe- 


riments, which are too long to relate, 
prove the importance of these organs 
as the instrument of communicating 
with each other, as well as to sapsha: 
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the bee in all its proceedings. Be- 
sides their antennze, the bees also 
cause themselves to be understood by 
certain sounds, not indeed produced 
by their mouth, but by other parts of 
their body. 

That bees can remember agreeable 
sensations at least, is evident from 
the following anecdote related by 
Huber :—One autumn some honey 
was placed upon a window—the bees 
aitended it in crowds. ‘The honey 
was taken away, and the window 
closed with a shutter all the winter. 
fn the spring, when it was re-opened, 
the bees returned, though no fresh 
honey had been placed there. 

From the earliest times, our little 
citizens of the hive have had the cha- 
racter of being an irritable race. 
Their anger is without bounds, says 
Virgil; and if they are molested, this 
character is no exaggeration. Some 
individuals, however, they will suffer 
te go near their hives, and to do al- 
most any thing: and there are others 
to whom they seem to take such an 
antipathy, that they will attack them 
unprovoked. A great deal will pro- 
bably depend upon this—whether 
any thing has happened to put them 
out of humour. 

Thorley relates an anecdote of a 
gentleman who, desirous of securing 
a swarm of bees that had settled in a 
hollow tree, rashly undertook to dis- 
lodge them. He succeeded; but 
though he had used the precaution of 
securing his head and hands, he was 
so stung by the furious animals, that 
a violent fever was the consequence, 
and his recovery was for some time 
doubtful. The strength of his consti- 
tution at length prevailed; and the hole 
of the tree being stopped, the survivors 
of the battle settled upon a branch, 
were hived, and became the dear- 
bought property of their conqueror. 

In Munge Park’s last mission to 
Africa, he was much annoyed by the 
attack of bees, probably of the same 
tribe with our hive-bee. His people, 
in search of honey, disturbed a large 


colony of thei. The bees sallied 
forth by myriads, and attacking men 
and beasts indiscriminately, put them 
all to the rout. One horse and six 
asses were either killed or missing in 
consequence of their attack ; and for 
half an hour the bees seemed to have 
completely put an end to their jour- 
ney. Isa: 10 upon another occasion 
lost one of his asses, and one of his 
men was almost killed by them. 
Bees, however, if they are not mo- 
lested, are not usually ill-tempered : 
if you make a captive of their queen, 
they will cluster upon your head, or 
any other part of your body, and ne- 
ver attempt to sting you. I remem- 
ber, when a boy, seeing the celebrat- 
ed Wildman exhibit many feats of 
this kind, to the great astonishment 
and apprehension of the uninformed 
spectators. Thorley was assisted 
once by his maid-servant to hive a 
swarm. Being rather afraid, she put 
a linen cloth as a defence over he: 
head and shoulders. When the bees 
were shaken from the tree on which 
they had alighted, the queen proba- 
bly settled upon this cloth ; for the 
whole swarm covered it, and then 
getting under it, spread themselves 
over her face, neck, and bosom, so 
that when the cloth was removed she 
was quite a spectacle. She was with 
great difficulty kept from running off 
with all the bees upon her; but at 
length her master quieted her fears, 
and began to se arch for the queen. 
He succeeded ; and hoped, when he 
put her into ihe hive, that the bees 
would follow : but they only seemed 
to cluster more closely. Upon a se- 
cond search, he found another queen, 
(unless the same had escaped and re- 
turned, ) whom seizing, he placed in 
the hive. The bees soon missed her, 


and crowded after her into it ; so that. 


in the space of two or three e minutes, 
not one was left upon the poor terri- 
fied girl. After this escape, she be- 
came quite a heroine, and would un- 
dertake the most hazardous employ- 
inents about the hives. 
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(2 PLAGUE AT MALTA. 


Many means have been had re- 
course to for the dispersion of mobs 
and the allaying of popular tumults. 
In St. Petersburg (so travellers tell 
us) a fire-engine playing upon them 
does not always cool their choler ; 
but were a few hives of bees thus em- 
ployed, their discomfiture would be 
certain. ‘The experiment has been 
tried. Lesser tells us, that in 1525, 
during the confusion occasioned by a 


.time of war, a mob of peasants as- 


sembling in Hohnstein (in Thuringia) 
attempted io pillage the house of the 
minister of Elende; who having in 
vain employed all his eloquence to 
dissuade them from their design, or- 
dered his domestics to fetch his bee- 
hives, and throw them in the middle 
of this furious mob. ‘The effect was 
what might be expected; they were 
immediately put to flight, and happy 
if they escaped unstung. 

| Kerby and Spence’s Entomology. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PLAGUE AT MALTA. 


Axsout the beginning of May, 1813, 
a rumour was propagated that the 
plague had made its appearance in 
the city of La Valette, the capital of 
Malta. ‘This report was treated with 
ridicule by the Maltese faculty, and 
with merriment by the populace. 
However, in a few days, symptoms 
of sickness exhibited themselves in 
the house of a person who had re- 
cently received some leather from the 
Levant. This man’s child was taken 
ill, and died suddenly. His wife 
shared the same fate; and, after 
having been carried to the quarantine 
hospital or lazaretto, he, too, fell a 
sacrifice to the unknown disease. 

The dissolution of this family cre- 
ated for some time an alarm, which 
wavered between hope and fear, till 
all at once the pestilence burst forth 
in various parts of the town, and 


Suspended pleasure in the dread of pain, 
While desolation urg’d his woful reign ! 


Amusements ceased—places of pub- 


lic worship were shut up :—for it was 
confidently asserted, that infected per- 
sons having gone thither, communi- 
cated the evil to the multitude, and 
thereby conduced to its general dif- 
fusion. 

The unusual heat of the sun at this 
time, joined with the want of sea 
breezes, rendered La Valette so in- 
tolerably disagreeable, that many of 
the higher orders suddenly departed 
into the interior of the island; but, 
notwithstanding all their precautions, 
they carried the plague along with 
them. In the early stages of its pro- 
gress, the victims of this disease lin- 
gered about a week before they ex- 
pired ; but now it became so virulent, 
that a man fell lifeless in the street ! 
People observed him stagger, reel 
round, and sink in convulsions, but 
none would venture near him—life 
was dear to all—and there was no 
power to compel them. Persuasion 
was used in vain; for it was imme- 
diately retorted—Go yourself ! One 
might as well ask them to rouse a 
lion from his slumber, as to bear the 
victim to his grave. The time was 
critical, as the burning sun would 
putrefy the body, and thereby infect 
the air. In this dilemma it was sug- 
gested to 


Haste to the cell where misery holds the gate, 
And lingering hours in gloomy horrors wait. 
Present the felon with a just reward, 

And promise liberty, so long debarr’d.— 
Behold he starts—expression lights his eyes— 
And hopes tumultuous in his bosom rise ! 

His friends partake the fervour of his flame, 
And rush to freedom from the vale of shame ? 


They went, indeed, but their devo- 
tion only exchanged a prison for a 
grave—they ail expired ! 
Prohibitory orders were now issued, 
commanding all persons from appear- 
ing in the streets, with the exception 
of those who had passports from the 
Governor, or the Board of Health. 
The consequence of this necessary 
precaution seemed to be, that the dis- 
ease abated considerably, and very 
nearly ceased to exist. But while the 
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rigour of quarantine was relaxing, and 
the intercourse of business renewing, 
the plague suddenly re-appeared.— 
This was owing to the reprehensible 
avarice of merciless individuals, who 
had. been employed to burn the fur- 
niture, clothes, &c. belonging to in- 
fected houses, but who instead of ef- 
fectually performing their duty, had 
secreted some articles of value, and 
some wearing apparel, which they 
now sold to needy people, who, ig- 
norant of the consequence, strutted 
in the splendid garb of pestilence to 
a nameless grave ! 

The plague now raged with accu- 
mulated horrors; and the lazaretto 
being insufficient to contain one half 
of the sick, who were daily crowding 
in, temporary hospitals were at a very 
great expense, erected outside of the 
town. Indeed, no expense was spar- 
ed to overcome the evil. But the 
manifest incapacity of the native 
doctors, or rather quacks, was wor- 
thy of their cowardice. They were 
wofully deficient in anatomy, and ne- 
ver had any distinct idea of symptom, 
cause, or effect. Their knowledge 
extended no farther than common- 
place medicine and herbs; to the 
use and application of which, old wo- 
men in all countries have equal pre- 
tensions. These unfeeling quacks 
could never be prevailed upon to ap- 
proach within three yards of any 
patient whom they visited. They 
carried an opera glass, with which 
they examined the diseased person in 
a hurried manner, being always rea- 
dy to make their escape if any one 
approached near enough to touch 
them. It is’ but justice to except 
from this character of the Maltese 
faculty one gentleman, who, having 
travelled on the continent of Europe, 
had made himself master of the va- 
rious branches of his profession ; but 
I am sorry to add, that he fell a sa- 
crifice to his humanity iv the behalf 
of his countrymen. 

About the middle of summer the 
plague became so deadly, that the 
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number of its victims increased to an 
alarming degree; from fifty to seven- 
ty-five daily. ‘The number falling sick 
was equal—indeed greater. Such was 
the printed report of the Board of 
Health :—but the real extent of the 
calamity was not known; for people 
had such dreadful apprehensions of 
the plague-hospitals, whither every 
person was carried along with the 
sick from the infected houses, that 
they actually denied the existence of 
the disease in their families, and \bu- 
ried its victims in the house or garden. 
These were horrible moments! Other 
miseries of mankind bear no parallel 
to the calamities of the plague. The 
sympathy which relatives feel for the 
wounded and the dying in battle, is 
but the shadow of that heart-rending 
affliction inspired by the ravages of 
pestilence. In the first, the scene is 
far removed; and were it even pre- 
sent to the view, the comparison 
fades. Conceive in the same house the 
beholder, the sickening, and the dy- 
ing: to help is dreadful! and to refuse 
asistance is unnatural! It is like the 
shipwrecked mariner trying to rescue 
his drowning companion, and sink- 
ing with him inte the same oblivious 
grave ! 

Indeed, the better feelings of the 
heart were quenched by this appal- 
ling evil, which subdued the proud— 
the humble heart distrest—and the 
natives who ventured to remove the 
sick and the dead shared their fate in 
such numbers, that great apprehen- 
sions were entertained, lest in a short 
time none would be found to perform 
this melancholy office. But 


Grecians came—a death-determined band, 
Hell in their face—and horror in their hand! 


Clad in oiled leather, these daring 
and ferocious Greeks volunteered 
their services effectually; but their 
number was so small, that recourse 


was had to the prisoners of war for 
assistance. With.a handsome reward, 
and the promise of gaining their li- 
berty at the expiration of the plagug, 
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the French and fialian prisoners 
swept the steets, cleared and white- 

washed the infected houses, burning 
their furniture, &c. till we saw 
Nights red with ruin—lightning in the morn. 

They did not all escape the evil; 
but I have seen some of them, when 
duty led them near the prison where 
their friends were confined, climb up 
to the chimney top of the infected 
house, and, being 


Free from fibgue, in danger’s dread employ, 
Wave to their friends in openness of joy. 


| Lo be continued. | 
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MODERN ROME. 

Amipst all the beauty, majesty, 
and fertility of nature, the Patrimo- 
nium Petri is perhaps the most un- 
cultivated country in the world; in 
spite of every favourable circumstance 
and a delightful climate, no people 
are so wretched as the modern Ro- 


mans, and no soldiers so unsoldier- 


like as the papal troops. They live 
only to encourage indolence, to pro- 
mote beggary, and to check every 
useful branch of industry which pro- 
motes public prosperity and private 
happiness. 

The Jews, in the great capital of 
Christianity, are treated with more 
cruelty and intolerance than any 
where else. They are banished to 
an unhealthy part of the city, in 
which they are locked up during the 
night, and as a mark of humiliating 
distinction, are compelled to wear a 
yellow band round their hats. They 
were despised by the ancient Romans 
for their superstition; and in Rome, 
where they first established them- 
selves, and afterwards extended to 
the north, they are still allowed to 
exist under all kinds of oppression 
and ill-treatment, on account of their 
tisury, because they are found ne- 
cessary to the state, and to trade. It 
is somewhat singular, that though 
Jews are permitted publicly to pro- 
fess their religion, yet similar tolera- 
tion is not extended to Protestant 
thristians. 


MODERN ROME. 


Notwithstanding the enormous 
wealth of all the Pope’s relations, 
the utmost misery prevails among the 
common people, and but few of these 
children of fortune condescend to 
share their affluence with the needy, 
as Christ and St. Peter torch. Bat 
the Cloisters practise the precepts of 
a humane religion, and are the pro- 
tectors of the poor clients of modern 
Rome. 

The ancient superstitions are re- 
solved into the modern. ‘Trivmphal 
pageants are changed to processions, 
and the temples of the heathen gods 
and heroes are transformed into 
churches sacred to religious heroes, 
apostles, and martyrs. The pomp 
and ceremony of the Catholic Church 
are almost necessary to the people of 
the South, who only feel through the 
medium of their eyes, and who are 
never devout but when surrounded 
by glare and magnificence. Add to 
this the perfection which music has 
attained in modern Italy ; for if music 
has the power of taming wild beasts, 
it may surely tame savages of the 
human species. ‘To an uncivilized 
and vicious people, such as the mo- 
dern Italians in general appear to be, 
superstition is a kind of bridle to 
check envy and revenge. ‘The ec- 
clesiastical pomp also, and the mo- 
dest, engaging Madonna, that Mother 
of Love,* that mediatrix with the 
Deity, soften the rude character of 
the people, and restrain them from 
gross indulgences. 

There is no characteristic popu- 
lar impulse as in the capitals of other 
great nations, such as London, Paris, 
Madrid, Naples, and which prevailed 
in so great a degree in ancient Rome ; 
but greatness of mind is stil] percep- 
tible in the character of the Roman 
people. ‘Their attachment te politics 
is as strong as when the fate of all 
the rest of the world was decided in 
Rome, and the placards so repeatedly 
posted on Pasquin and Marforio 


* ¢ Madre d’ Amore,” 
of the national songs. 





is the chorus of one 
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prove that the taste for satire has 
not diminished. But the lofty spirit 
of the ancient Romans has degene- 
rated into meanness, their haughti- 
ness into servility, and their courage 
into secret, cowardly assassination, 
particularly among the common peo- 
ple. Even the bandit habits and re- 
vengeful spirit of the Italians are so 
far productive of good, that they pre- 
vent harsh and tyrannical masters 
from ill-treatmg their dependents. 

The spirit of military idleness, 
which the laws of Romulus rendered 
sacred, is still maintained in its fullest 
extent, though under another form ; 
and the diversions of the people con- 
tinue to be necessities for which the 
state must provide—Bread «and 
Sports is still the watch-word of the 
Romans. From the game calledMora, 
and the exercise of quoits and foot- 
ball (which were favourite diversions 
among the ancient Romans, ) to horse- 
racing, and wading through the in- 
undated Piazza-Navona in the dog- 
days; from the festivities of the vin- 
tage to the Saturnalian Carnival ; 
from the fireworks of the Castle of 
St. Angelo to the illuminated Cupola 
of St. Peter’s; all is pleasure and 
amusement. 

The Opera is the favourite recre- 
ation of the well-educated class of 
the Italians, and particularly the Ro- 
mans. A beautiful air, well sung, 
will draw tears from their eyes, whilst, 
with a languishing voice, they drawl 
out the exclamation, bello-bello : / and 
actors, poets, and composers, receive 
in the theatre the approbation their 
talents deserve. But this excessive 
enthusiasm is most remarkable in the 
fair sex. Among the women of the 
middling class, the spirit of the an- 
cient Roman females is easily recog- 
nized; they pride themselves on the 
place of their birth, and their fo 
Sono Romana can never be often 
enough repeated. 
their complexions presents a striking 
contrast to the yellow colour of the 


The clearness of ' 


Neapolitan women, whilst they pos- 
sess, at the same time, the beautiful 
features of Raphael’s)s Madonnas. 
The Roman ladies in the higher ranks 
of life, will faint away at the smell 
of perfumes, and yet the custom of 
wearing paint is very prevalent among 
them. Cicisbeism seems to be gra- 
dually getting into disuse. ‘The Ro- 
mans delight in conversazion, and 
in the Coffee-houses the public Jour- 
nals ure read with the utmost eager- 
ness. 

It is remarkable that Rome, whe- 
ther in ancient or modern times, has 
produced but few great men. With 
the exception of Tibullus, none of 
the distinguished Poets of antiquity 
were natives of Rome: and the de- 
cline of Roman literature crowned 
the Spanish Hesperides, Martial, Lu- 
cian, and Quintillian. Modern Rome 
has not produced a single musician 
of celebrity. 

Julio Romano, and Carlo Maratti 
are the only distinguished painters 
who have been natives of modern 
Rome; and Vanvitelli, and Bernini 
the only eminent architects. Yet 
Metastasio was a citizen of modern 
Rome, as well as Crescimbeni; the 
latter founded the Academia degli 
Arcadi, which has existed about 100 
years; but he cannot be placed in 
the highest rank among poets.* 





* To this Arcadian Society, foreign mem- 
bers are sometimes admitted. Sophia de La- 
roche, the friend of Bianconi, possesses a de- 
gree there under the name of Artemia Sidonia. 
The Italian poets are allowed far greater free- 
dom than the German. They disregard all 
the rules of grammar, and contract words as 
they find it convenient, for every thing is ad- 
missible “in poesia.” They are indeed more 
strict in counting syllables, in proportion as 
poetry is wanting, and seem to be fonder of 
rhyme than blank verse. As an Italian writer 
observes, the language of Jtaly is a curious 
mixture of the Latm and Northern tongues. 
Through Latinizing the barbarous languages, 
and barbarizing the degenerate Latin, the 
beautiful language of Italy has been produced. 
No country has so many different dialects as 
Italy ; for a distinct language is spoken in al- 
most every district, so that a native of Lom- 
bardy and a Neapolitan, or a Genoese and a 
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De Rossi, the present professor 
of Oriental languages, and Monti, 
have both written Latin and Italian 
poems, and may be ranked among 
the most distinguished literary men 
of modern Rome. The prelate Stay, 
writes Latin didactic poems on the 
systems of Newton and Boscovich. 
Monsignor Garampi was a learned 
antiquary, and Cardinal Zelada wrote 
the abolition decree of the order of 
the Jesuits. The worthy Cardinal 
Borgia, formerly Secretary to the 
College of the Propaganda, has writ- 
ten a history of Benevento in taree 
volumes. Who is not familiar with 
the name of Visconti, the author of 
the celebrated work, entitled “ Mu- 
seum Clementinum,’ and _ various 
other learned treatises on antiquity ? 
The advocate Fea, the translator of 
Winkelman, and editor of Statius, 
may be classed among the most justly 
celebrated men of modern Rome. 

The history of ancient Rome will 
ever be perused with delight by young 
persons, who are accustomed to view 
every thing in clear light unaccom- 
panied by shadow. It produces last- 
ing impressions on the mind, which 
in old age are recollected as the fad- 
ing images of fancy. 

[Baron Gerning’s Travels. 
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Letter from the Earl of Essex to 
Queen Elizabeth on quitting his 
Government of Ireland in dis- 
grace. 


To the Queen, 

' From a mind delighted in sorrow, 
from spirits wasted with passion, from 
a heart torn in pieces with care, grief, 
and travel, from a man that hateth 





Venetian, can scarcely understand each other. 
But each of these dialects are so literary as to 
admit of being spoken on the stage, which is 
the case in no other country. Even Homer 
is translated into the language of the Cala- 
brians; and the common language of Sicily 
first awoke the genius of the Tredtidives 
and German Minnesingers. 


LETTER TO QUEEN ELIZABETH.—HARP AND SPANISH GUITAR. 


himself and all things else that keep 
him alive, what service can your Ma- 
jesty expect; since any service past 
deserves no: more than banishment 
and proscription to the cursedest of 
all islands? It is yoursrebels’ pride 
and succession must give me leave to 
ransom myself out of this hateful pri- 
son, out of my loathed body ; which, 
if it happeneth so, your Majesty shall 
have no cause to mislike the fashion 
of my death, since the course of my 
life could never please you. 


Happy could he finish forth his fate 
In some unhaunted desert most obscure 
From all society, from love and hate 
Of worldly folk ; then should he sleep secure. 
Then wake again, and yield God ever praise, 
Content with hips and haws and brambleberry,; 
In contemplation panne out his days, 
And change of holy thought to make him 
merry. 
Who when he dies, his tomb may bé¢ a bush, 
Where harmless Robin dwells with gentle 
Thrush. 


Your Majesty’s exiled Servant, 
Rosert Essex. 


= 


HARP AND SPANISH GUITAR. 
THE subjoined remarks are from the 
London Literary Gazette, and if they 
have the effect of calling the attention 
of one of our fair readers to these in- 
imitable, yet here, almost unknown 
instruments, we shall deem the la- 
bour of transcribing amply rewarded. 


Or all musical instruments, the 
Harp is decidedly the finest; it is 
the grand enchanter—thé Prospero 
among these imprisoned spirits of 
sweet sound. Its richness, express- 
iveness, Comparative facility of ex- 
ecution, capability of being kept in 
order by one’s self, extreme portabili- 
ty, and, though last, not least in wo- 
man’s eyes, its grace of form, raise 
it to unapproachable superiority. 
Alone, its music is full of beauty ;— 
when “ married to sweet verse,” ir- 
resistible. As to its being a more 
expensive luxury than the Piano, the 
idea, though a common is an erro- 
neous one. The original cost is by 





SPRING. 


the half less, and the stringing of the 
one about equal to the tuning of the 
other. 

To appear to advantage at the 
Harp, a certain appearance is indis- 
pensable. But this certain appear- 
ance I shall leave in the same mys- 
tery as the certain age is left in Bep- 
po, merely observing, that no where 
does a good figure look better, nor a 
bad one worse. For more general 
use with the voice, I know nothing 
comparable to the Spanish Guitar. 
If I named the Harp the Prospero, I 
may call this the “ delicate Ariel,” 
the fine, quaint spirit of music, and, 
in the language of that fanciful being, 
apply to it, his character of himself: 
“ To thy strong bidding, task zt and 
its qualities, it will be correspondent 
to command, and do thy spiriting 
gently.” You smile at the idea of 
such a competitor as the Guitar en- 
tering the musical lists for celebrity. 
It is in this country little valued, be- 
cause little known; but as an accom- 
paniment, its elegance and fluency 
appear to me to be unrivalled. 

In the moonlight of Spain, where 
it first floated on my ear, mingled 
with the fragrance of the orange 
grove through which it wandered, I 
could have fancied its low, rich mur- 
muring, the minstrelsy of a spirit of 
love. The Spaniards, alone, know 
how to draw forth this hidden soul 
of harmony! Sometimes [ have heard 
the strings ringing in such whispers 
of strange concord, that you would 
have thought they but echoed to the 
touch of the silken wings of the wild 
bees as they flew across them. Again 
the sounds rose like the sweet sighing 
of the south upon a bank of violets— 
lingered—faded—died away. And 
the mimic march, with its soft flutes 
and distant drums, and the brilliant 
bolero, to which steps invisible kept 
time as they came in quick succession, 
seemed as the fairy hand of Oberon 
and Titania, announcing the stately 
entrance of the fairy court, and the 
commencement of its revelry. 


uy 


SPRING. 

In the spring, who does not love to 
mark the progress of Nature; the 
flower unfolding into beauty, the fruit 
coming forward to maturity, the 
fields advancing to the pride of har- 
vest, and the months revolving into 
the perfect year? Who does not love 
in the human species, to observe the 
progress to maturity; the infant by 
degrees growing up to man; the young 
idea beginning to shoot, and the em- 
bryo character beginning to unfold? 
But if these things affect us with de- 
light ; if the prospect of external na- 
ture in its progress, if the flower un- 
folding into beauty, if the fruit com- 
ing forward to maturity, if the infant 
by degrees growing up to man, and 
the embryo character beginning to 
unfold, affect us with pleasurable sen- 
sations, how much greater delight will 
it afford to observe the growth of the 
soul in the graces of the divine life; 
good resolutions ripening into good 
actions, good actions leading to con- 
firmed habits of virtue, and the new 
nature advancing from the first linea- 
ments of virtue to the full beauty of 
holiness? ‘These are pleasures that 
time will not take away. 
animal spirits fail, and the joys which 
depend upon the liveliness of the 
passions, decline with years, the so- 
lid comforts of an holy life, the de- 
lights of virtue and a good conscience, 
will be a new source of happiness in 
old age, and have a charm for the 
end of life. As the stream flows 
pleasantest when it approaches the 
ocean; as the flowers send up their. 
sweetest odours at the close of the 
day ; as the sun appears with great- 
est beauty in his going down; so at 
the end of his career, the virtues and 
graces of a good man’s life come be- 
fore him with the most blessed re- 
membrance, and impart a joy which 
he never felt before. Over all the 


moments of life, religion scatters her 
favours, but reserves her best, her 
choicest, her divinest blessings for the 
[ Logan’s Sermons. 
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POETRY. 


For the Villager. 
A SONG. 
My Willie’s gone away to sea, 
And cheerless is his Mary now ; 


He promis’d he would bide with me, 
Alas! I mourn a broken vow. 


At lowering eve, I lonely roam 
All sadly on the ocean shore ; 

I only see its whitening foam, 
I only hear that ocean roar ; 

But oft, when winds are roaring loud, 
I spy afar a rising sail: 

Behold him nimbly climb the shroud, 
And hear his voice in every gale. 


Then press my babie to my breast, 
And see its father pleading there : 

And think, while thus ’tis fondly press’d, 
Of salt-spray on its father’s hair ! 


Then, on my knees in prayer I fall, 
I weep, but he marks not the tear : 
Oft o'er the cold, white sand, I call, 
But he, that voice shall never-hear: 


Oh! far he’s gone—far o’er the sea, 
Who now will keep his bosom warm ? 
Shall Willie e’er return to me ? 
He only knows who rules the storm! 
8: OF NEW-JERSEY. 








The following lines are takenfrom the ma- 
nuseript copy of the author, which has been 
some tiie in our possession, though we believe 
they have been before published 
4 tribute of respect and sympathy to Miss M**** 

RE the bendiful daughter of Mr. P**** 

R***, proprietor of **** Mills in the village 

of ****, The sudden death of this young la- 

dy’s futher and mother was felt by her with so 
keen a sansibility as to preduce mental: de- 
rangement. 


As journeying o’er the daisied heath, 
A beauteous female caught my eye ; 

Around her head a flow’ret wreath 
Was thrown with careless fantasy. 


Her muslin dress was neat and clean, 
Her hair in ringlets grae’d her neck ; 

She smil’d ; but in that smile was seen, 
The maniac inind of beauty’s wreck. 


She turned aside her piercing eye ; 
[ saw a wildness in her look, 

Again she turned—the deep drawn sigh 
From her poor swelling bosom broke. 


1 paus’d with grief my blood ran"chill, 
‘¢Sweet girl,” said [,‘*what brings thee here ?” 

‘Twas Mary of the Village Mill, | 
Pride of the country far and near. 


She knew me; and midst tears and sighs, 
And vacant laughs with bosom bare, 
A frantic wildness in her eyes, 
Thus pour’d the accents of despair: 


J 





POETRY. 


“ Look! jleok!” said she “ai yonder cloud; 
All edg’d with gold—my father’s there ! 

Do you not see him in the shroud 
He to the silent tomb did wear ? 


‘¢ My mother dress’d in virgin white, 
Sits by my sainted father’s side ;. 
And the same afgels bless my sight 
That watch’d their death-bed when they died 


«<Q take me to yon parents dear !”’ 
She said, then laugh’d in wildest strains ; 
Rais’d with fond hope, her hands in air, 
But found each desperate effort vain. 


With anxious eye, and hands uprear’d, 
She watch’d the fast dissolving cloud, 
And when the phantom disappear’d, 
The expressions of her grief were loud 


She left the plain with nimble feet : 
Restore her Heav’n if ’tis thy will! 
I wept, and never shall forget 
Sweet Mary, of the Village Mull. 
NEPTUNE 
——<—— 


SELECTED. 


The foilowing lines, rendered peculiarly appro: 
priate by the celebration, at that time, of the 
third anniversary of the American Bible Socie- 
ty in this city, were sent us for insertion in ow 
last number, but came unfortunately too late. 


TO THE BIBLE. 
Go, Holy Book, 
Tell those whom many woes assail, 
On thee to look ; 
They'll find how weak it is to wail, 
Tho’ every earthly comfort fail. 


The orphan’s tear 
Go wipe away, and bid his heart 
To be of cheer ; 
Heal thou his bosom’s sorest smart, 
And gild with hope misfortune’s dart 


Say thot to those 
Shut out from every good on earth, 
Lost to repose, 
Baptiz’d in sorrow at their birth, 
That worldly joys of little worth. 


Bid poor disease 

Bravely to bear the piercing pain, 
Eternal ease 

Waits those who do not poorly ‘plain, 

And worldly loss is heavenly gain. - 
Tell those who sigh, 

Over some frieud’s untimely doom, 
That all must die ; 

He whom they saw laid in the tomb, 

tn God’s own paradise may bloom. 
Go’say to those 

Doom’d still to groan and till the soil, 
That soon repose 

Shall wipe away their drops of toil, 

And stay for aye their weary moil. 


Tell those whe pine 
fa the damp dungeon’s weary gloom, 
There yet will shine, An 
Through their poor melancholy dome, 
A light to guide their footsteps home. 








POETRY. 


Tell the pilgrim, 
When storms are blackening around his head, 
Tis good for him ; 
What though his thorn-torn feet have bled, 
The heart’s blood of his God was shed ! 


The mariner, 
Who fronts the tempest’s fiercest glare, 
Bid not to fear, 
Though thunders ‘ hurtle in the air,” 
The launcher of the thunder’s there. 


Tell those who fear 
Their crimes can never be forgiven, 
To be of cheer; 
If they have called cu God and thriven, 
There’s mercy for them still in Heaven! 
. SONNET. 
Charlotie Smith. 
Should the lone Wanderer. faincing on his way, 
Rest for a moment vf the sultry hours, 
And though his path through thorns and rough- 
ness lay, 
Pluck the wild rose, or woodbine’s gadding 
flowers ; 
Weaving gay wreaths, beneath some shelter- 
ing tree, 
The sense of sorrow he awhile may lose ; 
So have } sought thy flow’rs, fair poesy ! 
So charm’d my way, with friendship and 
the muse. 
But darker now grows life’s unhappy day; 
Dark, with new clouds of evil yet to come, 
Her pencil sickening fancy throws away, 
Ana weary hope reclines upon the tomb ; 
And points my wishes to that tranquil shore, 
Where the pale spectre care pursues no more. 





FROM THE SPANISH OF CERVANTES. 
Fare thee well, land of my birth! 
‘That spot the most sacred on earth— 
At last | have broken the spell 
"Lhat bound my heart to thee—farewell ! 


Away idle sorrows, that wet 

My cheek with unbidden regret— 
i leave no found sympathy here 
‘That asks at my parting, one tear. 


With a love, that scarce death could remove, 
Have I clave to thee, land of my love! 

Yet found but such fostering and rest 

As the bahe at its dead mother’s breast. 


Lift the sail—the lone spirit that braves 
The loud going-forth of the waves, 

' Wherever they cast him, will find 
A country, and bosoms more kind. 


Lift the sail—all remembrances sleep 
In the rush and the roar of the deep, 
As its tide blots the lines, which the hand 
Of childhood had etched on the sand. 


Denied to my chance-kindled fire 

The wreath that belongs to the lyre, | 
Yet my good sword the battle shall join 
And Chivalry’s garland be mine. 


Or victory, torn from the brow 

Of the paynim, shall hallow my vow, 
Or fallen in the strife of the brave, 
Young glory shall beam on my grave! 


=~ 
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Fare thee well, land of my birth! 

The one spot most sacred of earth— 

At last I have burst through the spel! 
‘That bound my heart to thee—farewell ! 


[ Harn of the Desert 





PORTRAITS. 
Whither are they vanished ? 
Into the air: and what seem’d corporal 
Meited, as breath into the wind 
Would they had staid! Macsetr 


{ dreamt—and o’er my enchanted vision play d 
7 of the elder trme—(beautiful things 
That men have died for) as they stood on earti, 
But more ethereal—and each forehead bore 
The stamp and character of the starry skies. 


first came that Roman lady, from whose bosom 
The Gracchi twins were born—gracious Cor- 
nelia : 

Her raven hair was wreathed about her brow 
Severe—yet fair and matron-like. How pure 
Glanced her black eye intelligent! Like a queen 
She trod: majestic as when Juno, throned 
(Above the Deities) by the side of Jove, 
Lends her proud smile celestial, winle her lord 
Deals gifts or punishments to the worlds below. 


Behind her followed an Athenian dame, 

(The pale and elegant Aspasia) 

Like some fair marble curved by Phidias’ hand, 

And ‘* meant to imitate the nymph” or muse : 

Mistress of poetry and song was she, 

And fit to be the bride of Pericles: 

Shadow’d by myrtle boughs she seem’d, while 
slowly 

She floated like a spirit onwards. 


Then 
Came by a dark brow’d spirit, on whose head 
Laurel and withermeg roses loosely hung : 
She held a harp,amongst whose chords her hand 
Wandered for music—and it came * she sang 
A song despairing, and the whispering winds 
Seemd envious of her melody, and streamed 
Amidst the wires, to rival her—in vain : 
Short was the strain, but sweet: methought 1¢ 
spoke 
Of broken hearts, and still and moonlight seas, 
Of love and loneliness—and fancy gone, 
And hopes decay'd for ever :—and my ear 
Caught well remember’d names—‘ Leucadia’s 
rock” 
At times, and ‘‘faithless Phaon: ’’ Then the form 
Pass’d not, but seem’d to melt in air away— 
This was the Lesbian Sappho. 
So then passed 
(Frequent and bright as Banquo’s imaged line} 
Another—and another—and another without 
names, 


At last, came one whom none could ever miss 
Amidst a million: Egypt's dark-eyed queen 
‘The love—the spell—the bane of Anthony : 
Bright Cleopatra! who shall speak of thee ”’ 
¥incrown’d, and like the empress of a land 
She moved; but like as Dian in her prime. 
Radiant with costly gems, whose single price 
Might buy a kingdom ; yet how dim they shone 
Beneath the magic of her eye, whose bean 
Flashed love and janguishment: of varying 
humotrs 
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80 INTELLIGENCE. 


She seewr’d—yet subtie in her wildgst mood ; 

(As guile were to her passions ministrant :) 

At last she sank as dead—A noxious worm 

Fed on those blue and wandering veins, that 
laced 


Her rising bosom—aye, did sleep u 
The pillow of Anthony—and left beh ind 
(In Park requital for its banquet )—death. 


I dreamt no more.— 
{ Lond. Lit. Gaz. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


RELIGIOUS. 


On Wednesday 26 May the new Epis- 
copal Church at Redhook, Dutchess 
county, was consecrated, and the Rev. 
Henry Anthon, Deacen, admitted to 
the holy Order of Priests, by the Right 
Rey. Bishop Hobart. 


LITERARY. 

A new novel entitled, ‘‘ Hesitation ; 
or, to marry or not to marry,” by the 
author of the ‘“‘ Balance of Comfort,” has 
lately been published. 

SALMAGUNDI, a new series, by 
Launcelot Langstaff, Esq. is announced. 

A new paper is established at Sara- 
toga Springs, by Gideon M. Davidson. 
its typographical appearance, as well 
as the original and selected articles, are 
such as do credit to the publisher, and 
warrant the belief that it will meet a 
good share of patronage. 

Lord Byron’s G1raour has been trans- 
lated into Italian by Pelegrino Rossi. 

Taves oF MY LANDLORD have been 
translated into French, and are consi- 
dered by the’ Parisian critics inferior 
only to Fielding’s novels—A third series 
has been announced in England and is 
daily expected here. Guy Mannering, 
Rob Roy, The Heart of Mid Lothian, 
and the Black Dwarf, have been suc- 
cessfully dramatized. 

IMAGINATION, the Maniac’s Dream, 
and other poems, by H. T. Farmer, 
M. D. have been lately published. 

M. Thomas of Philadelphia has re- 
printed a new poem entitled ‘“‘ Human 
Lure” by Rogers, author of ‘* Pleasures 
of Memory.” 

Also, a tale, by Lord Byron, entitled 
the ‘“* Vampyre.” 

‘‘ EvapNeE” a tragedy from the pow- 
erful pen of Shiels, the author of the 
Apostate, has been lately performed 
here, and ranks high in point of poetical 
and dramatic effect. 


SCIENTIFYC. 

At the commencement of the season 
of flowers, the following recipe for pro- 
longing their short-lived beauty, will not 
be devoid of interest. 

Most flowers begin to droop and fade 
after being kept during twenty-four 
hours in water; a few may be revived 
by substituting fresh water; but all 
(the most fugacious, such as the poppy, 
and perhaps one or two others except- 
ed,) may be completely restored by the - 
use of hot water. For this purpose, 
place the flowers in scalding water, 
deep enough to cover about one-third 
of the length of the stem; by the time 
the water has become cold, the flowers 
will have become erect and fresh: then 
cut off the coddled end of the stems, 
and put them into cold water.—Annals 
of Philosophy. 


Domestic and Foreign. 
The fifth exhibition of the American 
Academy-of Fine Arts is now open. 


QUICK PAINTING. 


Two brothers named Harvey, natives 
of London, reside at present at Bor- 
deaux, where they paint in a few mi- 
nutes, the most exact likeness in mini- 
ature, by the means of a new mechani- 
cal invention. 

A steam-boat, called the United 
States, of 700 tons burden, was launch- 
ed on the 8th of May, at Jeffersonville, 
Ohio. The machinery for this boat was 
made in Engiand, and is said to be of 
the same model and powé@r as the Sieam- | 
frigate built in this city. 


SMALL POX. 

The small pox is introduced in the. 
town of Belfast, (Mass.) and several 
persons have died. The circumstances 
are worthy of notice and caution. A 
man had died of the disease on board a 
vessel in the bay, and his body, and all 
his clothing, were thrown overboard—a 
man picked up his pantaloons on shore, 
ten miles from where the vessel lay, and 
thus communicated the infection to his 
family. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

A DuTcuHman is rejected.—A signa- 
ture was unnecessary, for “ verily his 
speech bewrayeth him.” 

















